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A TRIBUTE TO BRAYTON CASE 
_ The following paragraphs were written by Dr. Paul 
yaren, a teacher of Economics in Judson College, Bur- 
1a, who during the Japanese invasion drove an ambu- 
ance for Dr. Gordon Seagrave, and are taken from 
ae “Baptist Missionary Review” for September 1942. 
Ir. Case is a widely known agricultural missionary and 
or more than twenty-five years has devoted his talent 
nd energy to the Pyinmana Agricultural School. At 
he invitation of General J. W. Stillwell in command 
* American forces in India, Mr. Case has joined his 
taff as a civilian on special duty. 

At Pyinmana was another missionary, Brayton Case. 
yome days before he had been advised, as one of the 
ew remaining inhabitants of the town denuded of its 
»opulation by the early bombings, to leave at once. The 
japanese were proceeding with their swift columns up 
the Burma Road from Rangoon and would shortly be in 
Pyinmana. As he started north he met Chinese troops 
hnoving down to stem the tide of the Japanese advance. 
Jack he went with them, and from that day he began 
lo feed the Chinese Army in Burma. He calls himself a 
armer. Farmer he is, but in gigantic proportions. 
\shanging the statistics in the New Testament phrases 
ive spoke of him as “feeding the forty-thousand.” A 
jumber of boys from over Burma associated with Mr. 
ase in the mission agricultural school at Pyinmana 
itayed with him after the people had fled. Having won 
he confidence of the people of Burma, Mr. Case, had the 
therwise mysterious power of producing food from 
laces which were barren to others. Here was The Pied 
iper of Burma, piping pigs instead of rats, and having 
or a pipe a strong voice articulate with Burmese, as 
‘ood as is spoken anywhere in Burma. When he went 
nto the countryside, pigs, rice and vegetables came out, 
\ot the result of plunder, but of a fair exchange which 
»fit sellers satisfied. 


he Chinese soldiers, not because they were Chinese 
d any different on that account, but because they were 
Idiers in a country not their own and waging a teriffic 
ht, could often be a trial to patience. They swarmed 
Mr. Case’s house which had become food headquarters, 
thd after the fashion of an easy communisn in which 
e provides and all share, had all Mr. Case’s things 
common. The rest of us, half mad with loss of sleep, 
ae torturing heat and the sinister prospect of defeat 
thd encirclement, lost patience with the Chinese, the 
{ritish and with one another, and accoridng to our 
éveral propensities, cursed, shouted, or made show of 
orce. Not Mr. Case. Having most cause to give way 
» anger, he never once deserted the virile kindness of 
‘\type that is fittingly housed in his tall, strong body. 
Ve must have a mind for the future, he kept saying. 
We must not forget the greatness of the Chinese, present 
nd future, a perspective one is likely to lose concern-~ 
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ing his ally when he mingles with him under circum- 
stances of defeat. As a symbol of his own faith, he 
closed some of these hectic days in a prayer meeting 
with his boys about the big hay stack in the school 
farm-yard. 


Mr. Case left Pyinmana only when the Japanese drew 
up their artillery to shell the wasted town. The agri- 
cultural school, the fruit of his life’s work, was still 
standing on the outskirts of Pyinmana, the only build- 
ings of any size of which this could be said. Only one 
who has lived long and put his mind, his muscle, his 
soul energy into a task can know what powerful emo- 
tions must have stirred him as he left Pyinmana agri- 
cultural school and the people for whom he worked, to 
an invading army. Yet we heard not a murmer for the 
bad fortune, but only of hope for the future. 


When at last the Japanese were closing in upon us, 
forcing all who remained to retreat, I saw Mr. Case get 
out of his car in a town along the route of our flight and 
give the vehicle to a refugee family he saw there strug- 
gling along on foot. He piled himself into the back of 
a military truck, making himself at home with the 
wounded and the Indians he found there. Later on when 
one of the last parties of white men to get out of Burma 
were wearily plodding over the Chin hills to India, it 
was Mr. Case who time and again found friendly na-~- 
tives to advise about paths, provide food, and assist with 
the carrying of weapons and food stores. That party 
of 104, including the American officers in command of 
the Chinese forces in Burma, at least practically owe 
their lives and safety to this man. 

The last bombs that fell on Pyinmana merely rolled 
up great clouds of dust and ashes — there was nothing 
left to destry in this abomination of desolations. These 
are the ashes of Pyinmana. Its glory is the spirit of men 
like Seagrave and Case and the Christians of Burma 
who worked with them. That glory is beyond the reach 
of bombs and fire. It did not fall with the fall of mission 
buildings. Those of this spirit with the kindred spirits 
in all lands will yet work for the coming of the Kingdom 
of God in Burma and in all the world. 


In any “new order” which is to be set up it must be 
agreed that no part of the world shall be allowed to 
sit down to a feast while the rest of the world serves it, 
hungry and naked. — The Christian Advocate. 


SPECIAL TRAINING COURSES FOR 
MISSIONARIES IN WINTER AND SPRING 
OF 1943 

The Rural Missions Cooperating Committee of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America has 
arranged the following special courses for missionaries 
during the winter and spring of 1943. Additional details 
to those given below can be had by writing to Mr. John 
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H. Reisner, Secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. 
1. The Six Weeks’ Special Course in Home and 


Family Life Education at the Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, January 20 to March 3, 1943. 
The course of study follows closely that given 
last year and includes the additions and changes 
suggested by the missionaries who attended last 
year. The course includes Education for Family 
Life; Education for Parents; Child Development; 
Nursery School Observation and Conference; 
Recreational Activities for Children; Early Child- 
hood Education; Work with Older Children; 
Educational Problems of the Adolescent, Coun- 
selling, etc., through seminars, clinics and con- 
ferences. The schedule includes stated times for 
library reading. 


Southern Field Study and Observation Program, 
March 4-25, 1943. Part of the first week will be 
spent at Tuskegee Institute in an orientation con- 
ference. The remainder of the time will be spent 
in selected counties in Alabama where the mis- 
sionaries will be under the personal direction of 
the Farm Security Administration and State Ex- 
tension Service agents. The missionaries will ob- 
serve and study programs with reference to vari- 
ous aspects of home, family, youth, church, agri- 
culture, health, welfare, recreation, education, etc. 


Scarritt College Short-Term School and Seminar 
for Rural Missionaries at Nashville, Tenn., March 
25 to April 29, 1943. The course of study includes 
Agriculture, The Rural Church and Its Com- 
munity, Family Life Education in Rural Com- 
munities, Nutrition and Health, and Experiments 
in Village and Rural Reconstruction. The students 
will choose one of three field seminars as follows: 
County-wide integrated program of “Family Life 
Education,” a Study of Agricultural and Com- 
munity Projects in Cumberland County, Tenn., 
and Projects in Progressive Rural Education in 
Greenville County, S. C. 


RURAL DEMONSTRATION CENTRE, 
PASUMALAI 


A centre for demonstrating methods of improving 
village life was started in Pasumalai on July 21, 1941. 

Mr. G. John Rose trained in the Y.M.C.A. Rural Re- 
construction Centre at Martandam is the full-time 
Superintendent. Scores of teachers and pupils of the 
Pasumalai Schools are his volunteer assistants. 

Our aims are mainly these four: 


a 


To train villagers in cooperative self-help. Youth 
Sangams have been started. A bridge over a chan- 
nel which has been greatly needed for years was 
built by the Harijans of one village. Trench la- 
trines to keep the village surroundings cleaner 
have been dug. 16 families have adopted money- 
saving methods. 2 families have pit latrines. 6 vil- 
lages participated in a volley ball tournament ~ 
all castes and creeds joining. 


. To enhance family income by demonstrating cot- 


tage vocations. Thus far 19 families have installed 
bee-hives. 18 families have pure bred chickens. 
12 families have compost pits. 5 boys are learning 
soap-making. 54 families have gardens of im- 
proved fruit trees and vegetables from our centre. 
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3. To create a desire for improved village life. _ 
Young adults are taught in night schools which 
have been started in three villages. Books and 
reading material are made available by means of 
a circulating library. A farm day to which hund- 
reds of farmers came to see charts and demonstra~_ 
tions, hear explanations and participate in dis- 
cussions was held in one village. Frequent visits to 
homes for personal friendship and inspiration are | 
made. | 

4. To train leaders who will guide their fellows. _ 
75 young men are now studying in regular classes" 
conducted by our Superintendent. Boys clubs are | 
arousing boys to help in this reconstruction. — By 

L. L. Lorbeer, American Board Mission, Pasumalai, 


Madura District, India | 


“There is no agricultural department of the Kambini_ 
Central Training School. We have put agriculture” 
under, in and through the whole institution.” — J. S.. 
Rea, Methodist Mission, Inhambane, Portuguese East: 
Africa ) 


DR. FRANK C. LAUBACH IN LATIN AMERICA — 
Dr. Frank C. Laubach left the United States onl 
| 


October 14 for Colombia to cooperate with missionaries, 
national workers and government officials in the devel- 
opment of literacy campaigns and literacy methods. 
During the trip he will also visit Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Venezuela, Guatemala, Mexico and Haiti. The | 
visit is being sponsored by the World Literacy Com~-_ 
mittee of the Foreign Missions Conference of North | 
America in cooperation with the Committee on Co-- 
operation in Latin America. 


AGRICULTURAL MISSIONS, INC. 
AND VALUES THAT ENDURE 


The interests of Agricultural Missions, Inc., have al-_ 
ways centered in the rural church, the farm family, the 
land and agriculture, the rural community and the life 
and welfare of rural people. These represent universal 
and abiding values. During these years of conflict, fami- 
lies will have been destroyed, but not the family; com- 
munities will have been destroyed, but not community 
living; fields will have been laid waste, but the land will 
remain. The past quarter of a century has given these 
enduring values a new significance and a larger place 
in the policy and programs of Christian missions. The 
foundations of the future are today being laid in he 
creative activities of missionaries and Christian nation- 
als and rural ministers devoted to a better rural life. We 
already begin to see the pattern of a new life for the | 
rural population of the world. The years of reconstruc- 
tion after the war is ended will make greater demands 
on Christian agencies for effective service among rural 
people. The Christian enterprise must make adequate 
preparation for these larger services. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE NEW CONVERT 


Church councils and administrators may well give 
attention to ways and means of using this precious as- 
set of the new convert’s influence with his family, neigi- 
bours and caste fellows. The segregation of the new 
convert, whether to protect him or the better to indoc- 
trinate him, should be recognized as a deterrent to 


(Continued on page 4) 
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THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT IN 
ARGENTINA AND BRAZIL 


| Two adjoining mission fields, both basically argricul- 
jiral in their economy, could hardly present more strik- 
4g contrasts than Argentina and Brazil. Seventy per- 
jent of Argentina's people live in cities and large towns, 
hile eighty percent of Brazilians have a rural environ- 
nent. The Argentinian is gregarious and a town dweller 
ly nature. The Brazilian is a natural pioneer. He is not 
jfraid of the wilderness and, like the Anglo-Saxon, he 
‘kes to live on his own acres detached from neighbors. 


| The typical Argentinian is a white man who prides 
imself upon having no Negro or Indian blood. The 
irazilian, except for the European immigrant, is es- 
entially a “‘mestizo,’’ with African and Indian strains 
dded to the Portuguese blood. The Argentine considers 
imself a European and is closely bound by cultural, 
ommercial, and political ties to Europe. The Brazilian 
5 proud to be an American, has long since cut his bonds 
vith Europe, and has completely thrown in his destiny 
vith that of the Western Hemisphere. 


Social and economic life in Argentina have hard- 
ened in conventional moulds which few think of 
ttempting to change. The Brazilian, on the other 
cand, is an opportunist. his eyes point to the fu- 
ure. He is aware of his country’s destiny and is alert 
nd courageous enough to stake all he has upon 
_ change of location or occupation by which he 
aay possibly better his position. Finally the man of 
he Rio Plata is apt to be self-satisfied, have a superiority 
omplex, and a disdain of all other Americans. The 
Srazilian, while conscious of possessing the greatest 
lomain in the Western Hemisphere, is also aware that 
ie is not able to develop it alone and he frankly looks 
o North America to help him with finances and trained 
zadership in the gigantic task which lies before him. 


“he contrasts just drawn have a profound effect upon 
he growth of the evangelical churches. There are few 
ural churches in Argentina except in the northern 
Chaco.” The landed aristocracy, dominantly Roman 
catholic in sympathies, exercise a feudal authority over 
he settlements of ‘‘peons” on their vast estates. No 
vangelical church can find a foothold in the sparsely 
ettled hinterland of Argentina. The lower middle 
lasses of the towns and cities form the membership of 
he urban churches. With the exception of a few strong 
ongregations in three or four of the large cities, the 
rban church tends to be an isolated group, detached 


nd ignored, if not despised, by its neighbors and by | 


he citizens in general. Prejudice and fear of social os- 
racism and Catholic Church bans prevent the public 
rom entering the doors of the evangelical church, with 
result that many of these little congregations become 
1utual edification societies with little or no missionary 
utreach. 

To offset this danger some of the evangelical congre- 
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gations are taking the Gospel out to the people. By 
means of open air services in parks, on street corners, 
in tent meetings and in rented halls, the reluctance of 
the towns people to enter a church is overcome and 
many hundreds of citizens listen night after night to the 
Protestant message, which delivered within the church 
would reach only a limited group of believers. Argentine 
Protestantism has been reinforced by the coming from 
Europe of the great confessional churches of Germany, 
Scandinavia, France, Switzerland, and Italy (the Wal- 
densians), to minister to the immigrant colonies that 
comprise one-fourth of the population. However, these 
European churches have no missionary outreach and 
except for the Waldensians, have little contact with the 
national evangelical churches. 


On the other hand the Brazilian church is alert, con- 
scious of its own strength and of its opportunity to. help 
build the nation. It has able pastors and strong urban 
churches with membership numbered in the hundreds 
and even in the thousands. But the main strength of the 
Brazilian church lies in its humble and its rural congre-' 
gations. These common people have for the first time 
found a rock upon which they can place their feet, a 
noble pattern of life to guide them, and a source of 
power to lift them above sensuality, insincerity, ineffi- 
ciency, and despair. 


The rural Brazilian churches with their communities 
are subject to the dislocation of profound migratory 
movements. During the last two decades 200,000 of 
the small farmers in the drought-stricken northeastern 
states have made the 1,500 mile journey to southern 
Brazil to reestablish themselves in the pioneer areas of 
western San Paulo and Parana. With the war a new 
migration has been pouring into the rubber forest of the 
Amazon River system to reopen the world’s greatest 
potential rubber supply. Hundreds of evangelicals are 
among the migrants, and the church may well look upon 
these economic upheavals as opportunities to establish 
itself in the forefront of the new settlements. 


The church in Brazil is spreading from remote rural 
groups to county centers. The people carry their faith 
down from the hill farms with their produce to the 
towns, and demonstrate it along with their market 
transactions. Isolated families of believers find one an- 
other, worship together, and support each other with a 
devotion and a solidarity that reminds one of the 
period of the Reformation. Such scattered groups are 
rarely visited by missionary or pastor, but are led by 
the laymen and women themselves. Neighbors are in- 
terested to see communities in which an unheard of 
joy, peace, and strength are apparent, and wish to learn 
how these things have happened. 

The church in Brazil, anchored among the hard work- 
ing lower classes, is steadily creating a new middle class. 
God is rewarding these people for giving up liquor, 
gambling, idling, and the brothel, and for the practice of 
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self-discipline, by giving them a new mastery over them- 
selves, their fields, their shops, and in their civic and 
social relationships. Many evangelical children are 
emerging into the professional and commercial classes. 
This is one of the most remarkable results of the growth 
of the church in Brazil. A new Brazilian is being created 
— clean, dependable, ambitious, frugal, and capable of 
leadership. He has accepted a Lord to whom he has 
given his whole life, and in doing so, he has found a 
new mastery over himself and over his environment. 
Churches composed of such re~-made men create new 
churches and become self-supporting as naturally as 
day follows night. — J. Merle Davis 


The Influence of the New Convert 
(Continued from page 2) 


evangelism, a reckless and spendthrift wastage of an 
invaluable resource of the Kingdom. The movements 
that have produced the great Churches of the Andhra 
country, of Tinnevelly and South Travancore, Chota 
Nagpur and the Punjab have this in common, that new 
converts carried the evangel on to their relatives, 
friends and neighbours. And the many areas where 
Christian Missions have been faithfully conducted 
through two or three generations, without producing 
Churches of strength to be compared with those we 
have mentioned, have this in common, that the attempt 
to evangelize has been, in the main, professional, that is, 
performed by men employed for the purpose. In how 
many areas converts might have started powerful move- 
ments Christward, had they been encouraged and as- 
sisted, who can say? We will not speculate on what 
might have been, but ask for the more profitable exer- 
cise of applying this lesson of experience so that what 
may be shall be. — By Bishop Pickett of India 


“VANISHING HOMESTEADS” 


“Vanishing Homesteads”’ is the title of Phamphlet 
No. 21 in the Social Action Series published for the 
Social Action Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. This study was written by the 
Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, Director of the Rural Life 
Bureau. It is published by the Paulist Press, 401 West 
59th Street, New York, New York. The price is five 
cents. Its significance is not to be measured either by 
the price or its size. The author and publisher have kind- 
ly given permission to make the following quotations 
from it: 

“The term ‘homestead’ is a distinctly American word. 
And it is a word filled with much meaning. It has quite 
the same meaning to the American people that the 
briefer word ‘home’ has to the generality of mankind. 
Like the latter it means the family hearth and all the 
memories that have with the passing of the years come 
to cluster there. But it also means the family acres that 
yield the family’s livelihood. It means the trees and foli- 
age, the shrubs and grass about the place. What a pity 
if the word were to go out of use. What a greater pity 
if that for which it has always stood, the American 
family-farm, would go by the board, would vanish from 
the American scene. 

“Yet precisely that is what is taking place today. In- 
deed, in no small measure has it already taken place. 
Many an American farm family has lost its homestead. 
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Still more are bound to lose theirs unless some funda- 
mental changes are speedily brought about in the present 
farm situation of the United States. 


“Recently accumulated evidence to this effect has 
taken on very large proportions. Story after story re- 
peats the same strain, with but slight variation here 
and there. Thus one hears of a number of families 
thrown off their small homesteads in order that one | 
land baron might put a large mechanized unit into opera- 
tion. Again one hears of families descending the agri- | 
cultural ladder on which they had climbed to owner-_ 
ship, only to see a hireling manager step into their place | 
to make a cold-blooded business proposition out of what | 
were once treasured American homesteads. Or again 
one learns of families losing their homestead acres while 
an impersonal ‘corporation’ farm takes over.” 3 


“This phenomenon is really not a new one in history, . 
though a variety of different terms have been applied to 
it in different countries and at different periods of time. 
The old Latin term was ‘latifundium.’ Pliny, for instance, 
speaks of the latifundia destroying Italy. The words 
used in a number of modern languages are derived from 
this root. But whatever the term applied, the meaning - 
has always been substantially the same. It has meant 
extensively-farmed landed properties in the hands anc 
under the control of individual landlords or corporate 
owners. It has meant the uprooting of many families 
from the soil. Even when the tenant or other underling | 
remained on the soil, it has meant that every right of 
property and direction was concentrated in the hands 
of the landlord. 


“But while not new in history, the phenomenon is 
new in the United States. To be sure, there has been 
some growth in large-scale farming here over the past . 
half century; but the growth has really become marked 
only in the last decade or two. It is now in full swing. 
This is a particularly unfortunate development, for no 
great country in history has had such a propitious be- 
ginning with regard to the disposition of her vast land 
resources as has had the United States... .” 


The author deals briefly with the United States Land 
Acts, outlines the situation of farm holdings and opera- 
tions and the changes that are taking place in the United 
States, draws a pertinent example from the history of 
land ownership in England, describes the causes leading 
to the development of large holdings of land, and sets 
forth certain proposed solutions of the developing situa-_ 
tion here in the United States. The author declares that 
the welfare of the United States and its people calls 
for more and not fewer farm families. The pamphlet. 
includes a bibliography and six outlines for group 
discussion. 


Dr. Schmiedler in an article inthe December 1941 issue 
of Rural Sociology entitled “Will History Repeat in Rural 
America?” says: “The old homestead or family-size type 
of farm is declining. It is being absorbed by the large- 
scale operator. The 1940 Census shows that a meager 
1.6 per cent of the farmers of the nation — those farming 
1000 acres or more — now operate 34.3 per cent of all. 
land in farms. Small farms — those of but a-few acres ~ 
are also increasing, at least in number if not in total 
acreage. But the type of farm between these two ex- 
tremes is losing its battle for existence. Outstanding 
among the causes of this change is the mechanization of 
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Civilization.” 
MEMBERSHIPS 
Subscribing $1.00; Contributing $5.00 
Sustaining $10.00; Patron $25.00 


BRANCHES OF THE CHRISTIAN RURAL 
FELLOWSHIP 


WNew York Christian Rural Fellowship 
: President: Rev. Frank Pelkonen, Van Etten, N. Y. 
# Secretary: Rev. Ralph L. Williamson, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


1 
‘owa Christian Rural Fellowship 
a Chairman: Hon. J. P. Wallace, Des Moines, Iowa 
| Secretary: Prof. W. H. Stacy, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


) Program Director and Treasurer: Rev. Calvin Schnucker, 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 


Dhio Christian Rural Fellowship 
i) President: Rev. C. J. Snyder, Germantown, Ohio 


Secretary: Dr. William H. Thompson, 139 W. Northwood Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio 


Nebraska Christian Rural Fellowship 
» President: Rev. Jerry Thaden, Hickman, Nebraska 

2 Secretary: Mr. J. L. Thomas, Extension Service, College of 
! Agriculture, Lincoln, Nebraska 
ndiana Christian Rural Fellowship 

President: Rev. Shirley E. Greene, Merom Institute, Merom, 
Indiana 

Secretary: Prof. Ross. J. Griffeth, Butler University, Indianapolis, 

diana 


| 


i 
AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


ohn Frederick Oberlin Fellowship 
Secretary: Mrs. Eunice B. Buck, Naples, Maine 


Disciples Rural Fellowship 


| President: Rev. E. D. Hamner, Halls, Tennessee 
\ Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Perry L. Stone, Jackson, Kentucky 


New England Town and Country Church Commission 


_ Executive Secretary: Dr. Hilda L. Ives, 210 Institution Avenue, 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


Rural Church Commission, Conference of Southern 
Mountain Workers 
' Chairman: Rev. Eugene Smathers, Big Lick, Tennessee 


tural Workers Fellowship of the 

Episcopal Church 

- President: Rev. David Coombs, Louisiana, Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. E. Dargan Butt, Winchester, Tenn. 


Methodist Rural Fellowship 

| President: Rev. Ralph L. Williamson, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 
' Treasurer: Rev. Elliott L. Fisher, Clarksburg, Calif. 

Secretary: Rev. Philip N. Pitcher, Springville, Pa. 


The Christian Rural Fellowship 
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_ To promote Christian ideals for agriculture and rural life; to interpret the spiritual and religious values 
| which inhere in the processes of agriculture and the relationships of rural life; to magnify and dignify the rural 
| church; to provide a means of fellowship and cooperation among rural agencies: Toward a Christian Rural 


A Voluntary Membership Organization 


HENRY S. RANDOLPH, Chairman 
Mrs. Orls Moore, Vice-Chairman 
JOHN H. REISNER, Secretary and Treasurer 


WITH THE IOWA CHRISTIAN 
RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


The Rev. Calvin Schnucker, Treasurer and Program 
Director of the Iowa Christian Rural Fellowship, has 
joined the faculty of the Theological School of the 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa, with major 
responsibility for organizing a Department of the Rural 
Church. This change in no way affects his activities and 
responsibilities in the Fellowship. During the fall the 
I.C.R.F. has had a quarter hour program on Station 
WOT each Thursday afternoon dealing with the “rural 
resources of the church.” The Fellowship cooperated in 
the state-wide observance of the Harvest Home Festival 
on Sunday, November 22, over the Iowa State College 
radio station. 

In recent weeks representatives of the lowa Christian 
Rural Fellowship have met with more than a score of 
church groups where discussion has centered around the 
proposition of replanning the services of the church in 
relation to the war. Four points have stood out clearly 
in these discussions which may be briefly stated as 
follows: 

1. Individuals everywhere are experiencing pres- 
sures and tensions as a result of war strains. Never were 
words of counsel and comfort more needed. Guidance 
which helps to promote activities in which people feel 
a sense of usefulness is also of primary importance. 

2. Shortages of time, labor, gas and rubber make 
imperative the unification of programs. Ministers and 
other church leaders are meeting this situation by plan- 
ning unified services and by organizing combined finan- 
cial campaigns. 

3. Church educational programs need to be adapted 
to a study of brotherhood in a world at war. New 
guides are available for studying Bases of a Just and 
Enduring Peace. This is a day when a more vital re- 
ligion can be created if Christian thought concepts can 
be clarified and backed up with action. 

4, In the realm of community service the larger 
emerging programs are in the fields of juvenile delin- 
quency, health, Red Cross, welfare campaigns and 
other wartime projects. Ministers and church laymen 
are to a large degree responsible for the success of these 
activities. Their efforts are most effective where coordi- 
nation is achieved through community councils. 


THE METHODIST RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
By the middle of December the membership of the 
Methodist Rural Fellowship had reached 272. It was 
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about one-fifth this number fifteen months ago. This 
rapid increase in membership reflects a growing interest 
on the part of Methodist pastors in the importance of 
the rural parish. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR RURAL SERMONS 
The following suggestions for rural preaching are 


taken from the Summer 1942 Bulletin of the Disciples 
Rural Fellowship: 


MAN IS A FIELD. 1 Cor. 3:9 (Moffatt) “You are 
God's field.” 

USE WHAT YOU HAVE FOR GOD. Exodus 4:2 
“What is that in thy hand?” 

THE LAW OF THE SEED. John 12:24 “Except a 
grain of wheat fall into the earth and die it abideth 
by itself alone, but if it die it beareth much fruit.” 

SIN AGAINST THE SOIL. Jeremiah 12:11 “The 
whole land is made desolate, because no man layeth 
it to heart.” 

HOW TOLISTEN TO A SERMON. Matt. 12-1-23 
The parable of the soils. 

OVERGRAZING. Ezekiel 34:18 “Seemeth it a small 
thing unto you to have eaten up the good pasture?”’ 

THE FARMER'S RIGHT. 2 Timothy 2:6 “The 
husbandman that laboreth must be first partaker of 
the fruits.’’ (Chiseled in the entablature of the main 
facade of the new Department of Agriculture ad- 
ministration building, Washington, D. C.) 

DESTROYING THE TREES. The Old Testament 
abounds in references to forests, woods, and groves 
(cf. Joshua 17:15) but NOT ONCE are they used 
in the New Testament, except a few references to 
olive groves. 

FALLOW HEARTS. Hosea 10:12 “Break up your 

fallow ground.” 

THE HOLY EARTH. Exodus 3:5 “The place where- 
on thou standest is holy ground.” 

GOD'S OWNERSHIP. Psalm 24:1 “The earth is 
the-Lord’s......— 


GOD'S MAN. Psalm 1:3 “He shall be like a tree.” 
KEEPING THE EARTH PROSPEROUS. Com- 


pare ‘‘a land flowing with milk and honey” (cf. 
Numbers 13:27 with the later lamentations of 
Jeremiah because of drouth and famine (Jer. 14) 
and the cries of Job, “Thou washest away the 
things which grow” (Job 14:19), “Drouth and heat 
consume the snow waters” (Job 24:19) and “the 
furrows likewise complain” (Job 31:38). 


HISTORIC PEACE CHURCHES AND RURAL 
LIFE IN THE MIDDLE-WEST 

A conference of the Church of the Brethren, the 
Friends and Mennonites was held at Richmond, Indiana, 
December 11-12, 1942, to consider the place of the 
historic peace churches in the rural life of the Middle- 
West. Mr. Stanley Hamilton of Quaker Hill, Richmond, 
Indiana, was the Director of the conference. There was 
deep concern at the rapidity with which the Brethren 
and Friends are losing their contact with farm life, and 
the trend to a smaller extent has set in with the Mennon- 
ites. The conference set up a continuation committee 
looking toward the organization of a rural life program 
on behalf of the three groups. A report of the confer- 
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ence will be mimeographed and can be had for 50 cts. by © 
writing to Mr. Stanley Hamilton at the above address. 


“Vanishing Homesteads”’ 
(Continued from page 4) 


agriculture. Little, if anything, is being done to check it © 
or to offset its harmful effects.” | 

This extended reference to what is happening to the | 
family farm and the farm family is given because of its _ 
intrinsic importance to American religious, social and — 
political life. As Dr. O. E. Baker has said, “the land 
is the foundation of the family and the family is the _ 
foundation of the State.” It could be said equally true | 
that the land is the foundation of the family and the | 
family is the foundation of the Church. Unless we can | 
make rural America Christian there is little hope of a 
Christian America. What happens to our farm families . 
will be a determining factor in the future not only of the 
Christian Church but of American life. It is one of the. 
major internal problems of the United States today. 

Unfortunately there are many evidences that our” 
Protestant higher ecclesiastical leadership is not in the | 
least concerned about these trends in American agricul-~ 
ture and rural life adversely affecting the family, the 
home and the church. This judgment is expressed in_ 
full knowledge and appreciation of all the recent signifi- 
cant trends toward a greater interest in the rural church 
and its role in American Protestantism. Theodore — 
Roosevelt was right when he wrote: 

“If there is one lesson taught by history, it is that the 
permanent greatness of any state must ultimately de- 
pend more upon the character of its country population - 
than upon anything else. No growth of cities, no growth 
of wealth, can make up for loss in either the number 
or the character of the farming population... .” 

“No nation has ever achieved permanent greatness 
unless this greatness was based on the well-being of 
the great farmer class, the men who live on the soil; for 
it is upon their welfare, material and moral, that the 
welfare of the rest of the nation ultimately rests... .” 


— 


1943 WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 

The World Day of Prayer will be held the first Friday 
in Lent, March 12, 1943. This year’s theme is “Father, 
I Pray That They May All Be One.” The observance of 
this Day of Prayer was begun in 1887 and has spread 
to more than fifty countries. Sample material, including 
the World Day of Prayer program and the Handbook 
of Suggestions for leaders, may be had from the United 
Council of Church Women, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, New York. 


PROGRESS IN MISSION AGRICULTURAL 
WORK IN NIGERIA 

In the agricultural work, development is going on. 
This year the college has two trained tutors for Rural 
Science work, and between them they give thirty-five 
periods of practical and theoretical work per week. Two 
classes have farms, and two do practical work in flower 
and vegetable gardens. St. Monica’s Girls’ School gets 
one-half day instruction per week and so does the Den- 
nis Memorial Grammar School. Oji River Leper Colony 
farm gets occasional visits as do the schools scattered 
throughout the Diocese where agricultural work is being 
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undertaken. There are about thirty-four trained Rural 
Science masters out now, but work is going on in many 
other schools too, and a number of churches are under- 
taking compound improvement and_ beautification. 


_ There are in addition to this over 100 church and school 
 oil-palm plots. Then there are the fowls and rabbits 
| which we are breeding and distributing. We stress the 
oneness of life and the need for man to develop in body, 


soul, and spirit in order to reach the full stature of a 
new man in Christ Jesus. We have recently started a 
small Farm School and Rural Training Centre to pre- 
pare ex-schoolboys for fuller rural living. We have 
sixteen boys in at present, and interest in the venture 


is growing. On the whole we feel that throughout the 


Diocese there is gradually coming a new appreciation 
of things natural and rural on the part of many educated 
people who had already begun to despise them. —Cor- 
respondence from the Rev. K. H. Prior, Awka, Nigeria 


PROFESSOR W. MACKENZIE STEVENS 
STUDIES CHINESE INDUSTRIAL 
COOPERATIVES 


Professor W. Mackenzie Stevens, formerly Dean of 
the College of Commerce of the University of Mary- 


land, at the request of the Chinese Government has 


flown to West China to make a careful study of Chinese 
Industrial Cooperatives. Professor Stevens was in China 


_ for two years, 1934-1936, with headquarters at the Uni- 


versity of Nanking where he was engaged in student 


training and investigation of the cooperative movement 


in China. He is author of several books on cooperatives 
in China. Professor Stevens will have two technical 
assistants who will remain in China for a year or two. 


THE SECOND INTER-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE OF AGRICULTURE 


Representatives of 21 nations participated in the 


- Second Inter-American Conference of Agriculture at 


Mexico City July 6-16. There were 170 degelates in 
attendance, representing practically all branches of 
agriculture now interested in Western Hemisphere de- 
velopments, including leading agriculture officials and 
scientists. The conference was held under the auspices 


_ of the Mexican Government, being organized by a com- 
_ mittee representing that Government, assisted by the 


Pan-American Union representing the other Govern- 
ments of the Western Hemisphere. 


THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
UNIVERSITY OF NANKING, IS CENTER 
FOR TRAINING PROFESSORS 


It is not a matter of surprise that so many institutions 
come to us for trained men, if we look into the number 


of students of agriculture that China has. Out of over 


260 students of agriculture that have had some advanced 
training in agriculture in Europe or America, about one- 
half are graduates of this college. Since the war the 
government has not allowed students to go abroad for 
study, due to the unfavorable rate of foreign exchange. 


But, on the other hand, the government has encouraged 


agricultural improvement work by establishing agricul- 
tural colleges and agricultural improvement bureaus in 
many provinces behind the lines, so there comes a crying 
need for trained men for all these newly established 


institutions. 


The Provincial Agricultural Improvement Bureau of 


j 


Szechuan has as its running budget over ten million dol- 
lars for this current year, with a working staff of over 
1200 persons. Of them, less than ten have had any ad- 
vanced training in foreign countries. Recently Gov. Kou 
of Kansu Province said, “To get trained men is many 
times more difficult than to get funds.” Mr. P. W. Tsou, 
Dean of the former agricultural college of Southeastern 
University and now of the Foreign Trade Commission 
of the Ministry of Finance, has said, “If agricultural 
improvement work fails it is not because of lack of 
interest of the government nor the lack of funds, but the 
lack of trained men.” 


‘This last summer, Dr. T. K. Kwan, Dean of the Agri- 
cultural College and Director of Agricultural Improve- 
ment Bureau of Hupeh Province, came to the college 
with a truck for trained men to work in his province. 
Prof. W. M. Pao also came from Fukien Province for 
trained workers. There are many other institutions that 
have come here for trained men. Hence it is quite a 
problem for the college administration to see how to 
meet the calls of other institutions and at the same time 
to retain enough staff members to meet her own needs 
in this ever-growing enterprise. 


FARM ECONOMICS SERVICE INSTITUTE 


The Department of Agricultural Economics of the 
University of Nanking College of Agriculture, with an 
experience of 20 years has organized “Farm Economics 
Service Institute” at Chengtu. The purpose of the In- 
stitute is to assist organizations and individuals by sup- 
plying technical assistance and information on (1) prac- 
tical farm problems, (2) agricultural policy, (3) farm 
prices, (4) farm credit problems, (5) marketing of agri- 
cultural products, (6) economic use of irrigation water, 
(7) economic use of fertilizers, (8) economic use of 
farm tools and machinery, (9) the best size of farm, 
(10) agricultural statistical information, (11) history 
of agricultural crops and practices, (12) population 
problems, (13) food consumption and nutrition prob- 
lems, (14) production problems, and (15) news items 
relating to agricultural economic development, informa- 
tion and assistance on other aspects of farm economic 
problems. If you have need for information or trained 
personnel for any of these problems, please write us 
and we shall serve you to our best ability. The cost of 
any services undertaken will be on the basis of the cost 
to the Department. 


WILL THE CHURCH LOSE THE FARMER? 


“Christianity has lost its hold on modern woman, on 
the academic world, and on the laboring population.” 
Unless the church meets the rural situation, it will lose 
the farmer to the Farm Bureau, like it has lost the laborer 
to the C.I.O. and the A.F.L. and the academic world 
to the laboratory. It is time for the church to wake up 
from its smug complacency and meet needs. — From 
Charles A. Elwood, The World’s Need of Christ 


THE RURAL CHURCH 
THE RURAL CHURCH has handed on to rural 


men, women and children the precious inner life of the 
Christian centuries. It continues to impart the gentleness 
of love, but also the tough steel of endurance. It stands 
guard night and day over that delicate organ of race, 
the family. As the horizon of farm and village life 
widens, the expanding facilities of the rural church will 
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give fresh moral power and influence to the rural com- 
munity. Our children may live to see an illustrious era 
in rural American religious history. ~ By Dr. Charles 
Josiah Galpin in the ‘“‘Corner Posts of Rural America” 
Series, Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, May, 1941 


FROM A CHINA MISSIONARY 


“You folks at home have a stiff time trying to main- 
tain interest, not to say enthusiasm in the missionary 
program. The Church must realize that the missionary 
program is not, and never has been a fair-weather enter- 
prise. It, too, costs sweat, blood and tears and, above 
all a spirit of faith, adventure and confidence in the 
power of the Gospel of God.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


It so happens that in my daily work I am brought into 
close and tragic contact with the forces that tend to 
break down our moral order. I happen to be a member 
of a board of parole, a position which makes it necessary 
for me to study the social background of criminals and 
the causes of the antisocial behavior of criminal offend- 
ers. By all odds the chief cause of crime is the absence 
of a Christian background. How I wish I could make 
you understand today what it means to a boy to have 
a real home, with a mother at whose knee he may kneel 
and begin to learn the meaning of God. Let me say with 
all the emphasis that I possess that you can do nothing 
more important toward creating a better world than to 
build Christian homes in your local community and to 
train your people in the principles of Jesus Christ. If a 
member of a board of parole could pray for only one 
thing, this would be his prayer: “Let every boy and 
girl have a Christian home and Christian companions.” 
— Excerpt from address delivered before the General 
Assembly, Presbyterian, U.S.A., May 26, 1942, by Wil- 
bur LaRoe, Jr., lawyer and Presbyterian elder, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


NEW EDITION OF THE HOLY EARTH 


Through the generous cooperation of the author, Dr. 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, the Christian Rural Fellowship 
is issuing a 25 cent edition of The Holy Earth which is 
recognized as a‘classic in its field. No writing so clearly 
sets forth the religious and spiritual, moral and ethical 
aspects of man’s relation to land and its use, as well as 
the fundamental values in rural living. The book is an 
expression of Dr. Bailey’s experiences and observations. 
In the preface which Dr. Bailey has written for the new 
edition he writes: “We did not make the earth. We 
have received it and its bounties. If it is beyond us, so is 
it divine. We have inescapable responsibilities. It is our 
privilege so to comprehend the use of the earth as to 
develop a spiritual stature. When the epoch of mere 
exploitation of the earth shall have worn itself out, we 
shall realize the heritage that remains and enter new 
realms of satisfaction.” The book will be published in 
February. A special price is offered on quantity orders. 
All orders should be sent to the Christian Rural Fellow- 
ship, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 


SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
NEIGHBORHOOD FELLOWSHIP GROUPS 
“Spiritual Development Through Neighborhood Fel- 

lowship Groups” is the title of Mimeograph Series Bul- 
letin No. 26 of the Rural Institute for Religious Work- 
ers, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, New York. The author is the 
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Rev. Ralph L. Williamson, Field Representative of the 
Institute and Secretary of the Rural Department of the 
New York State Council of Churches. An excellent 
manual for rural ministers, it is especially timely in view) 
of the increased difficulties of travel. 


“CEREMONY OF THE SOIL” TO BE 
REVISED AND REPRINTED 

Christian Rural Fellowship Bulletin No. 69, “Cere-. 
mony of the Soil,’ arranged by Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Kester, Executive Secretary of the Fellowship of South- 
ern Churchmen, is being revised and will be reprinted! 
in time for use in connection with 1943 Rural Life Sun- 
day. The original edition of 17,000 copies is entirely ex- 
hausted. The Service of Worship was used in many 
rural churches and conferences during the past year and 
met with a hearty response. It is adapted for use at any 
time during the year. 


| 
| 


CHRISTIAN ACTION IN AFRICA 


report of a conference held at Otterbein College, West-- 
erville, Ohio, in June 1942 — the first North American: 
conference to embrace the whole continent of Africa 
and to concern itself with the critical adjustments of! 
the years just ahead. 
Particular attention is devoted to the integration o 
Christian education, Christian medical service, Chris- 
tion agriculture, and other services in effective relation: 
to the life of the whole community, an approach that is 
not peculiar to Africa but is needed wherever masses of 
people are living at the level of primitive subsistence 
agriculture. | 


A leading secretary writes, “I found a second reading 
of the Report far more valuable than the first, and | 
hope that every one of our missionaries will read the 
entire volume.” 


Order from: The Africa Committee, Foreign Missions 
Conference, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Price: 
paper bound $1.00, cloth bound $1.35. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Agricultural Missions, Inc. will supply single copies of 
the following publications without charge. Please indi- 
cate by number when ordering. 


353. Training and Guiding Lay Leadership in thes 
Village Church, An Account of an Experiment 
in North China in Training Lay Leadership 
for Village Church and Community Service, by 
Alice E. Murphy 


357. Home and Family Life as an Objective for 


C. Wyckoff | 

359. A Summer-time Community Project in West 
China, a Report of the Kien Yang Methodist! 
Rural Service Station Summer Student Work, 
1942, by Irma Highbaugh 

360. Extension Service in Home Economics, The: 
Rural Institute, Cheeloo University, by Mary 
Katherine Russell 


